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Old Mole began, nearly two years ago, as a 
group of independant revolutionaries on 
the University of Toronto campus, who 
were dissatisfied with the politics of the 
organized revolutionary currents and were 
seeking to clarify the problems and 
solutions facing the revolutionary left in 
Canada. The collapse of the New Left and 
the student movement, generally, in North 
America, put the question of a 
revolutionary worker's party on the 
historical agenda. 


The discussions and debates within the 
group that have developed since then have 
brought up questions which are important 
not only for us but for the left generally. 
Some time ago we began to analyse that the 
problems facing a group such as ours were 
objective problems which could not be 
overcome by having better tactics to offer 
in situations of struggle, or in developing 
just a strategy for our intervention in the 
student milieu. 


BUILD THE 
REVOLUTIONARY INTERNATIONAL 


imperialism is a world economic system 
that can be overcome only by a global 
analysis and a world strategy growing from 
that analysis. This historical epoch is 
characterized by a fundamental inability of 
the capitalist system to revolutionize the 
productive processes: i.e. capitalism can no 
longer play a historically progressive role. 


As imperialism decays, revolutions, wars, 
counterrevolutions, and bloody chaos 
characterize the social make-up of the 
entire world. In this situation the 
proletariat becomes the only force with the 
necessary discipline, cohesion and relation 
to the productive apparatus to institute a 
world order which can utilize the 
tremendous productive forces available 
But the working class must develop the 
necessary consciousness to establish a 
state controlled by it in its own interests. 


The instrument which is crucial to the 
successful completion of this task is a world 


proletarian party, organized along 
democratic-centralist lines with an un- 
derstanding of all social formations. The 
task facing revolutionary communists on a 
world scale is the building of such an 
organization and the construction of a 
leadership capable of centralizing the 
knowledge, and implementing the strategy, 
necessary for the victory of the socialist 
revolution. 


The Fourth International, the World Party 
of Socialist Revolution, best represents, on 
an international scale the historical 
aquisitions of the revolutionary proletariat 
in one hundred and fifty years of struggle. 


Founded in 1938, during the twenty-year 
ebb of revolutionary struggle which con- 
cluded with tremendous defeats at the 
hands of fascism, followed by six years of 
international war, the Fourth International 
today is strengthened by a new generation 


of revolutionary militants. Fighting in the 
vanguard of a new rise of world revolution 
it is developing the global strategy which is 
vital to the victory of the international 
proletariat. 


Basing itself on the program of the Russian 
revolution, the program of Lenin and 
Trotsky, the Fourth International appeals 
today to the advanced workers of the world 
to group themselves under its banner. Only 
the program of communist revolution gives 
it this right: only the program of communist 
revolution can assure its victory. 


Old Mole proudly declares its support for, 
and adherence to,the programof the Fourth 
International, confident that the building of 
a revolutionary workers party in Canada 
will best be assured through the building of 
the World Party of Socialist Revolution. 


ZIONISM ENFORCED: 


The Sinai Massacres | 


The entire civilized world was outraged by the 
wanton slaughter of over 100 innocent civilians 
by a small band of heavily armed terrorists 
above Sinai last week. The criminals, believed 
to be members of the self-styled Israeli air 
force, made their bloody assault with 
fighterplanes supplied from abroad. They have 
been linked to powerful American interests and 
are rumoured to be part of an international 
imperialist ring which has recently made 
similar strikes in Indochina and Ireland. » 


The murderers escaped without casualty to 
their bases in occupied Palestine, leaving 


behind mangled bodies strewn across the 
desert. Men and children were believed to be 
among the dead. 


There was substantial damage to the $23- 
million aircraft as well. 


Meanwhile, throughout the Middle East and 
around the world, workers’ organizations 
vowed that the attack would not be forgotten. 


In Jerusalem, Israeli officials expressed 
‘regret’ at the massacre. The terrorists, whose 
ethnic backgrounds were not reported, were 
Israeli citizens. 


Arab governments made stronger statements, 
but no plans were announced for protective 
reaction strikes by them or their allies. 


There is no effective security organization for 
the predominantly Arab and Jewish workers 
and peasants in the region, and a state of 
tension between the various economic, political 
and social forces involved is expected to con- 


Torture Against the Israeli Left 


The Israeli Left is today undergoing the biggest 
attack ever mounted against it by the Israeli 
authorities. About 60 militants, both Arabs and 
Jews, were arrested and charged with either 
involvement in, or knowledge of, a so-called 
‘Syrian spy-ring’. 


A hysterical slander campaign by the Israeli 
press aimed against the Zionist Left has raged 
on for weeks. From the very start the press 
declared the accused guilty, some journalists 
even calling for the outlawing of the non-Zionist 
and anti-Zionist Left. 


The fact that brutal methods of torture were 
used against the detainees was first publicized 
by Abraham Levenbraun, a member of the 
Israeli parliament (called the Knesset) who is 
a member of the Israeli Communist Party 
(RAKAH) and whose son is among the 
detainees. 


The detainees were beaten up, stripped naked, 
showered with ice-cold water, trampled upon 


and subjected to electric shocks in all parts of 


the body, including the testicles. Some of the 
detainees were forced to be present during the 
torture of their comrades. If one adds to this 
campaign the recent attempts by the Israeli 
authorities to take over the militant League for 


Human Rights in Israel it is evident that the 
government is attempting to put an end to any 
Left militancy which involves joint Jewish- 
Arab activity. 


The Israeli Left requires every bit of in- 
ternational solidarity and support. Previous 
experience shows that such support is very 
effective and has in the past secured im- 
mediate results. 


Contributions for legal aid and support for the 
families of the detainees are urgently required 
and should be sent to the address below. 


Letters of support can be sent directly to Israel 
care of Dr. I. Shahak, 2, Bartnura St., 
Jerusalem. 


The Ad-Hoc Committee for the Defense of Civil 
Liberties in Israel, 


Israel Palestine Socialist Action Group, 
The Israeli Revolutionary Action Committee 


Abroad. 
Cheques payable to Sylvia Klingberg, 36, 


Summerfield Av. NW6. London, England. 


EDUCATIONAL CUTBACKS 


At the University of Toronto, the contradictory ` 
nature of the SAC was displayed in their refusal 
to officially continue the fees strike, even while 
student pressure for action had forced them to 
financially support and participate in a 
Coalition Against the Cutbacks, whose call to 
continue the strike gained a certain legitimacy 
in students’ eyes. 


The Coalition, consisting of college councils, 
the Communist club, the Young Socialists, 
Students for a Democratic Society, and the Old 
Mole, (notably missing the increasingly sec- 
tarian CLM), developed a degree of political 
unity around the Old Mole slogans ‘Stop the 
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Left student conference called on 


Cutbacks’ and ‘Free and Universal Access’, 
and the YS-CP slogan ‘Tax the Corporations’. 


Although some students, still confident that 
productive action could be taken, were at- 
tracted to the Coalition, the momentum away 
from SAC was undercut by the lack of province- 
wide support. 


Although there have been upsurges at other 
schools, notably those smaller ones affected 
most acutely by the cutbacks, there has been no 
coordination between groups of militants which 
have sprung up around these struggles. 


The lack of militant, provincially coordinated 


leadership that understands the power 
relations of class society is more evident than 
ever. 


Students all across the province have been 
stabbed in the back by the Ontario Federation 
of Students, which has called off their single 
paltry tactic to date, the fees strike. Their 
success in maintaining control of student 
response to the education cutbacks, only to 
stifle all such response in their predictably 
bureaucratic manoeuvrings, has led to the 
present standstill in the struggle. 


An independent group of students at Trent 
University has called a province-wide con- 


ference for all students and groups interested 
in laying the groundwork for a militant 
alternative to the OFS. The Old Mole urges all 
left wing students to attend, at Trent, in 


Peterborough, March 9, 10, and 11, 


Meanwhile, concentrated agitation around the 
issues affecting the students at each school 
must continue, leading towards a spring-time 
demonstration, which the U of T Coalition in- 
tends to support. The March 13 moratoria must 
be turned into forums of discussion of 
strategies against the state, aiming towards 
free and universal accessibility to higher 
education. 


VIETNAM 


Debate is raging among socialists everywhere 
on the meaning of the agreements being 
reached in Indochina. One thing is certain: the 
struggle goes on! Revolutionary Marxists are 
faced with the challenge of clarifying the exact 
nature of the situation in Indochina, and the 
implications for the further development of the 
revolution. 


Neither victory nor defeat is immediately at 
hand, and certainly peace and ‘national con- 
cord’ are not in sight. The inherently unstable 
dual power situation, which pits the an- 
tagonistic forces of the liberation army against 
U.S imperialism’s puppet regime, represents a 
contradiction that cannot be resolved without 
the complete victory of the liberation forces, 
breaking all of Indochina from the imperialist 
camp and establishing revolutionary socialist 
governments in Saigon, Pnom Penh and 
Vientiane. 


The Communist Parties are proclaiming 
victory and the advent of ‘‘peace, independence 
and national self-determination’’ in Vietnam, 
with varying emphasis on the need to continue 
the struggle ‘‘into the next stage”. 


The struggle will continue; the treaty merely 
reflects a modification of its form, a pause in 
full scale military confrontation and a shift in 
forms of the class war. While military setbacks 
Stalled the 1972 offensive, the Vietnamese 
have been left in a generally favourable 
position, and, as General Giap stated recently, 
“The communist revolution must go on.” 


The dual character of the current stalemate is 
seen in the persistence of action in Vietnam, 
ranging from harrassment of diplomats to 
murder of cadre and full scale battles, even 
while the bombing halt and ‘ceasefire’ are 
spreading to other parts of the region. Pathet 
Lao have not been pacified, and are still 
fighting for territory. In Cambodia, un- 
constrained war rages on, as the Khmer Rouge 
close in on Pnom Penh. The balance of forces in 
Vietnam could be resolved in either direction, 
the question being whether the mass pressure 
for victory and the revolutionary leadership of 
the NLF can overcome both the armed power 
of the Thieu regime, reinforced and backed 
economically by aid from imperialism, and the 
isolation of the revolution. This situation 
reflects the international balance of forces 
between imperialism and the workers’ states. 
The duties of proletarian internationalists, 
articulated so well by the Cubans and the 


Maintain Active Solidarity 


Vietnamese themselves, remain unfullfilled. A 
Chinese or Soviet inspired united front for the 
victory of the Indochinese revolution has never 
appeared, and North Vietnam was not 
defended as inviolable territory by their 
combined might against the unparalleled 
monstrous attacks of the U.S. As Che Guevara 
warned, ‘‘Also guilty are those who, at the 
crucial hour, failed to declare Vietnam an 
inviolable part of socialist territory; they 
would have run the risks of a world war, but 
they would have obliged the American im- 
perialists to decide.” 


In spite of the incredible devastation that has 
resulted, the counterrevolutionary forces have 
by no means been able to produce defeat. The 
growth of revolutionary power in the liberated 
areas and the heroic resistance of the workers 
and peasants have forced an end to the bom- 
bing and the withdrawal of U.S. fighting per- 
sonnel! This represents a severe: setback in 
the attempt to impose a military solution to the 
war. From “special war” (with advisers) to 
“local war” (with 500,000 troops, massive 
bombing and chemical warfare) to ‘‘Viet- 
namization’’, they have failed. In the past two 
years, the revolutionary forces have done well, 
making major gains in Cambodia and Laos, 
where they control most of the countryside. 
They successfully blocked efforts to cut the Ho 
Chi Minh Trail and scored substantial gains in 
southern Vietnam, destroying Thieu’s so-called 
crack regiments. 


The favourable provisions of the agreement 
included the lack of recognition of a north-south 
demarcation line and the continuing armed 
presence of liberation forces in the south, 
without regard to position. On the other hand, 
the NLF-PRG has been forced to acknowledge 
the existence of the puppet regime. whose 
severe instability is counterbalanced by the 
recent arms shipments and continuing 
economic support from the U.S. 


The issues of the release and safety of 300,000 
political prisoners in the South, and the return 
of refugees to their villages, have not been 
resolved, although continuing repression and 
ceasefire violations by Thieu maystimulate 
further resistance over the question of 
democratic rights. 


The future negotiations must be watchea 
suspiciously, but the possibility of a sellout in 
keeping with the historical precendent of 
Communist Parties is probably outweighed by 


LNS 

the mass revolutionary pressure and the ex- 
perience of 30 years of fighting. A questionable 
ideological heritage (reflected in the NLF’s 
program and in talk of coalition governments 
with a ‘progressive national bourgeoisie’) 
must be measured against the dynamics of 
permanent revolution and the effects on 
leadership of the lessons of history. Armed 


power must be maintained and the old state 
power must be uncompromisingly destroyed. 


Every intrusion of imperialism in Vietnam, in 
Laos, and in Cambodia must be guarded 
against, whether it be in the form of rein- 
tervention by the U.S from their nearby bases, 
or the imposition of foreign supervisory troops. 
Socialists must reject the right of imperialism 
anywhere to interfere with the Indochinese 
revolution. 


In Canada, we must bring the class struggle 
home by organizing against the use of 
Canadian troops and against war research and 
production. This must be done in a political 
context of defending the workers and peasants 
of Indochina against imperialism. Canadian 
troops are the direct agent of the Canadian 
state, whose interests have nothing in common 
with those of workers here or abroad. 


We must express active solidarity with 
revolutionary forces,supporting military 
struggle and defending against all reactionary 
attacks and imperialist intervention. 


Release All Political Prisoners 


End Canadian Intervention 


For a United Socialist Vietnam 


No Imperialist Settlement 


` 


FOR LENIN 


When the ignominious cheers of the 
Communist Parties subside; when the 
Stars 'n stripes on all the planes at Da Nang 
are painted over with the ensign of a 
puppet regime; when next month comes 
and a quarter of a million political prisoners 
continue to rot in the jails of Hue and Con 
Son: will the war be over then? 


If the Unity of the Left slate sweeps into 
office in France; if Peking and Washington 
establish diplomatic relations; if taxes are 
cut by one hundred dollars: is the war then 
even begun? 


The day the workers of Quebec completely 
smash their contract with a pimping Jesus; 
the day cutbacks in social expenditures and 
the dispatch of Canadian imperialist troops 
to hold down our brothers and sisters in 
another land ts indefatigably opposed by 
the Canadian proletariat: the day the 
workers of Eastern Europe, the USSR and 


China overthrow the parasitic layer of | 


bureaucrats that have helped maintain the 
most degenerated and deformed regimes 
imaginable in workers’ states : that day the 
war has begun. 


Aside from the apocalyptic visions of some 
who call themselves revolutionaries (that 
is, the substitution of mechanistic 
materialism for dialectics), it still can be 
said without any doubt that what we are 
witnessing is a global intensification of the 
class struggle. The U.S. has suffered a 
strategic defeat in Vietnam, and although 
this does not automatically mean that 
victory is in the hands of the revolutionary 
forces it does signify a huge tactical victory 
for the NLF. Britain continues to shake 
under the growing demands of a militant 
working class, and without exageration 
France could easily find itself in the midst of 
a civil war before the decade comes to an 
end. In Southern Africa the war has begun. 


In North America the attacks on the 
working class are only beginning, not only 
with directly repressive legislation and 
wage freezes, but with the cutbacks in 
spending on social services. The reaction to 
this is already coming, as we see from the 
huge increase in trade-union struggles in 
the past four years. The proletariat in the 
workers’ states are far from passive, 
despite the repression that they face, and it 
could easily be a spark from France or Italy 
that will send the people into the streets of 
Prague, Kiev, and Warsaw. 


These phenomena are of course closely 
related. The crises of capitalism have 
trouble distinguishing national boundaries 
as we witness the contortions of a dying 
system. And the workers’ states, while not 
being a part of world imperialism, never- 
theless feel acutely the political rever- 
berations of proletarian upsurges 
throughout the world. 


Not since the days of Lenin has the 
situation been such. And it is not only fit- 
ting, but also totally logical that it is in this 
Situation that we see the rebirth of true 
proletarian internationalism, and the 
Struggle to build an international party of 


socialist revolution. 
Michael Kaufman 
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In these last few weeks before the French 
Legislative elections, with public opinion polls 
predicting a victory for the Union of the Left 
(Communist Party and Socialist Party), the 
inherent contradictions in their common 
program are becoming increasingly visible to 
the mass of French workers. 


While indications point to a serious political 
crisis, Marchais and Mitterrand are stressing 
the compatibility of capitalism and the road to 
socialism. Marchais, the general-secretary of 
the PCF reassures the bourgeoisie that, ‘‘The 
workers will work more when they have con- 
fidence in the government.” (22 Jan., 1973) And 
then one week later at a special press con- 
ference, ‘‘The nationalisations concern less 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS 


than | percent of the companies. The private 
sector will continue.’’ Mitterrand, leader of the 
Socialist Party, whose election signs proclaim 
‘Everything is Possible’, adds that ,‘‘France is 
a part of a system. It is in the Western bloc. It 
adheres to the Atlantic Alliance and to the 
Common Market and, despite its own atomic 
capability, its strategy relies on the American 
atomic umbrella.” 


Pompidou and the UDR (the Gaullists) are 
using the old trick of their dead mentor, 
claiming that France must choose between 
Gaullism or Anarchy. Finance Minister 
Giscard d’Estaing stated recently that ‘‘The 
overturning of the structures of the French 
economy that they are proposing, their 
authority as a confiscating 
bureaucracy...would smash our economic 
boom.” Pompidou (correctly) refers to the 
Union of the Left program as ‘absurd’ and in a 
nationally televised press conference on 
February 8th indicated that despite the out- 
come of the elections that he would not call on 
them to form a government. Mitterrand 
timidly suggested that this would be “an im- 
prudent move in a country such as France” and 
Marchais rejected calling on the masses and 
said that they “‘would take up the struggle as 
the opposition.” 


The bourgeoisie’s refusal to play by the rules of 
their own game and the reformists’ weak 
response makes the national campaign being 
jointly waged by the Ligue Communiste and 
Lutte Ouvriere even more significant. They are 
telling the workers and students not to be fooled 
by a parliamentary road to socialism. 


moleholes 


CZECH TRIALS 


“My activities have been neither anti- 
socialist nor were they antisocial. They 
were based on socialism, but they were 
opposed to a regime created as a result of 
the invasion of Czechoslovakia by foreign 
armies.” 


Transcripts of the speeches made by Jiri 
Muller, the Czech former student leader, 
during his trial last July and appeal in 
September have just reached the west. The 
five year sentence he drew was a result of 
the important role he played in organising 
an agreement between the Czech Student 
Union (SVS) and the Metal Workers Trade 
Union (representing one quarter of the 
Czech work force) in December 1968 sup- 
porting the Prague Spring policies of the 
Dubcek regime and calling for workers’ 
councils in industry. Muller is currently in 
the Bory Prison Camp and reportedly 
seriously ill with an untreated gall bladder 
problem. 


Further information on this and other 
related news can be obtained from: 


Comm. to Defend Czechoslovak Socialists 
c/o Quintin Hoare 

32 Belitha Villas 

London N2, England 
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The continuing radicalization of the French 

working class over the last four years, 
culminating in these elections makes the 
LC-LO intervention very crucial. Now that the 
French workers are aware of the revolutionary = 
left and are even responding to their calls (e.g. 
the funeral march of 200,000 after Overney’s 
murder last spring) it becomes important to 
continue this process. No matter what the Br os 
outcome of these elections the basic demands EE TE i i 
of the workers and students will not be satisfied si r fF ) 
by a new arrangement of the national assembly | 
within the framework of capitalism. A. 
genuinely revolutionary program rejects | 
capitalism, denounces the reformist ad- ; 
justments and calls for organization and 
preparation for the coming decisive clash 


ati, 


between the working class and the bourgeoisie 


which won’t occur at the ballot boxes but rather ! 


at the barricades. 


The revolutionary electoral strategy calls for a 


rejection of the Union of the Left program by } 


voting only for the LC-LO candidates in the first 
round on March 4.. In the second round on 


March ll, the revolutionaries will ask their | 
voters to back the candidates but not the # 
program of the Union of the Left in an attempt 
to win a majority in the National Assembly. | 


This would likely force a clash, despite the - 
passive statements of Marchais and Mit- = 


terrand, between the Assembly and Pompidou 
if this is resolved in favour of the Union of the 
Left and they form a government then the 


ineffectiveness of what Marchais has the gall to ! 


describe as a “transitional program towards 
socialism” will be undeniable. 


This so-called ‘transitional program’ allows the 
capitalists to remain in control of the economy. | 


The proposed nationalisations would represent 
less than half the sector already nationsiised 


and would leave most of the huge monopolies PE © 
untouched, such as Citroen, Kleber-Colombes, |. 


Shell France, Peugeot etc. On the political level 


the strong state, weapon of the bourgeoisie | 


established by a power manoeuvre in 1958, is lies and illusions to the working class. Such a 


guaranteed in the Constitution of the V 
Republic. The civil service, the military and 
police organisations, the courts, the front men 
of the press, the television and the universities; 
all the instruments of capitalist domination 
remain in place. In short the bourgeois state is 
allowed the capability to sabotage a Union of 
the Left government and free to disseminate its 
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class collaborationist program cannot begin to 
satisfy the most basic demands of the 
proletariat. 


Given the momentum of the workers’ com- 
bativity over the last four years and the present 
influence of the revolutionary left, the working 
class could realise the need to turn to ex- 
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Krushchev’s ‘Secret Speech’ on Stalin 

Chinese Red Army takes renxuiy 

Founding of 3rd International 

200,000 in Paris for Pierre Overney’s funeral cortege 
: International Women’s Day 

Paris Commune 
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traparliamentary means to solve their 
problems. One thing is certain that there will be 
a new upsurge in class struggle in France this 
spring and its development will provide im- 
portant lessons for the international proletariat 
and should therefore be scrutinized closely by 
revolutionaries throughout the world. 


Ceusot 


TET VIETNAM 


A conference sponsored by the Association 
of Vietnamese Partriots in Canada was held 
Feb. 17. Featured in five seminars were 
talks concerning the characterization of the 
peace agreement and the conjunctural 
situation in Vietnam, Chinese and Soviet 
foreign policy in relation to the Vietnamese 
revolution, and the role of Canadian ‘peace- 
keeping’ troops. 

Speeches were given by a spokesperson of 
the Association and by Ann Buttrick in the 
morning (hers on political prisoners.) The 
afternoon featured Gabriel Kolko on the 
continuing danger and likelihood of 
American intervention and the necessity for 
continuing struggle in Vietnam. Chandler 
Davis spoke on ‘‘Peaceful Relations with 
Vietnam” (?!)—discussing the question of 
Canadian aid. Irwin Silber delivered a long 
speech which included a lecture on their 
Maoist view of world revolution, a 
panagyric to ‘peaceful co-existence’, and, 
after a heartfelt plea for the unity of anti- 
imperialist forces in North America, a 
sectarian attack on the Socialist Workers 
Party. He also touched on the revisionism of 
the Soviet Union. 


Revolutionaries should pursue this kind of 
debate which is of great value to the left. 
Unfortunately, this conference was marked 
throughout by sectarianism which reared 
its ugly head from various quarters, 
culminating in an explicit refusal by Silber 
to answer important questions put to him 
because they came from the lips of a 
Trotskyist. Sectarianism and the violation 
of the norms of workers’ democracy among 
revolutionaries seriously weakens the Left. 


and 


Before the final curtain falls on the era of capitalism the world 
will witness an unprecendented intensification of the war 
between capital and labour—the events of the past decade 
giving just a taste of things to come. Despite mistakes during 
the sixties many militants were able to learn an important 
lesson in the process of years of struggle, as they watched the 
re-emergence of working-class militancy throughout the 
world, as they witnessed Italy sizzle in the hot autumn of 1969 
and France burn in May ’68. And that lesson was the necessity 
of building revolutionary organisations of the proletariat—the 
revolutionary leadership capable of uniting a scientific 
analysis of society and the lessons of 100 years of the anti- 
capitalist fight with the day-to-day practice of the class 
Struggle. 


The student and ‘anti-war’ movements which boasted huge 
strength during the sixties have been largely decimated, the 
ranks of radicalized youth throughout North America have 
been diffused. Their notions of spontaneity (assuming that 
the spontaneous nature of mass upsurges meant a spon- 
taneous ability to acquire a socialist class consciousness): 
the anti-authoritarianism that confused capitalist oppression 
with the reality of the organisation of the proletariat under 
capitalism and hence the method of fighting capitalism; 
the populism that defied class boundaries; and the complete 
inability to conceive of the nature of advanced capitalism as it 
related to the proletariat in the imperialist nations, led to a 
practice that either brought one to the doorstep of those who 
were revolutionary in word—reformist in deed (like Ramparts 


world revolution 


which supported McGovern) or to the frenzy of adventurism 
and ultra-left impatience after giving up hopes for the 
proletariat, or to the swamp of trying to win a base in the 
working-class by handing out sandwiches and coffee at 
factory gates. 


Counterposed to these pustular activities is the legacy of 
Leninism—not as a set of quotes to be parroted on convenient 
occasions, not as a liturgy of the faithful, but as a dynamic 
explication of Marxism in the age of imperialism. 


The functioning heart in the corpus of Leninism is the ac- 
tuality of the revolution. |mperialism’s creation of a world 
market and an international division of labour dominated by a 
few finance groups signals the end of capitalism’s progressive 
role, despite the smokescreen of economic growth and a 
quantitative development of the productive forces. Plaguing 
capitalism in this period is an intrinsic and unshakeable 
Structural crisis which, combined with deep periodic crises, 
results in complete parasitism throughout the world, and a 
system unable to effect even the slightest progressive 
changes as the underdeveloped nations are bled dry. 


It is this permanent structural imbalance that generates the 
revolutionary character of this epoch—the actuality of the 
revolution. Temporary stabalizations of capitalism, severe 
setbacks and defeats for the working class are interspersed 
with the most explosive upsurges of the proletariat. But 
although there are no permanent revolutionary situations it 


takes only a shift in the configuration of class forces along a 
weak fissure to send shock waves and rumblings through the 


bourgeois tranquility. 


But will these rumblings be able to rupture that society—that 
is, is socialist revolution automatic once capitalism reaches a 
certain stage of development? Is it a fait accompli once a 
state of economic crisis is reached? To answer this we must 
look at the relationship between the objective conditons of 
the class struggle and the nature of proletarian political class 
consciousness. 


If we accept that “the ruling ideology is that of the ruling 
class”, we are dealing with a proletariat that, to one extent or 
another, holds bourgeois and—or petty-bourgeois notions. 
The masses learn through action—it is only through practice 
that they can break with bourgeois ideology. However the 
development of class consciousness is irregular, reflecting the 
nature of activity in the class struggle. Not only is this activity 
irregular on a time continum (with militancy now, passivity 
then), but the variations in history, the differences in various 
geographical regions and social backgrounds are also im- 
portant factors. 


Marxists have always held that the very conditions of 
production enable the working-class develop what we might 
term a trade-union consciouness, but to think for a moment 
that these same conditons of production would automatically 
lead to a political class consciousness that is based on a 
scientific appraisal of society is clearly sheer idealism. From 
this Lenin correctly concluded that Marxist theory must be 
‘introduced’ by the vanguard of the working class—by the 
revolutionary party. 


But it is not the party that ‘makes’ the revolution, nor does 
the party cail or manipulate the masses into action. Com- 
bining an organic relationship to the class struggle with a 
scientific evaluation of the social balance of forces the party 
acts as a political dynamo by which the spontaneous energy 
and strength of the masses is transformed into revolutionary 
power. 


The basic norm of the party is that of democratic centralism 
which guarantees the greates; possible democracy in 
discussion and decision-making, with complete unity in 
action. The right to form tendencies, full democratic rights of 
discussion within the party, full and impartial information to 
the membership about inner-party differences, and so on, are 


pre-requisites for a healthy party and are ensured in all but 
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As Mandel points out, the complete gulf which separates the 
bureaucratic centralism applied today in the USSR and 
Eastern Europe from Leninism was amply displayed in 1969 
when the leadership of the Czechoslovak CP made an attempt 
to return to some of these Leninist norms (in a new draft 
statute prepared for the XIVth Party Congress) which was 
crushed by the Kremlin hyenoids as a sign of "rightist anti- 
socialist tendencies”. The roots of this degeneration are not 
to be found in Leninism itself, but in the Stalinisation ot a 
growing bureaucratic layer after Lenin’s death as a result of 
the backwardness of the country, imperialist encirclement, 
the temporary setbacks of European revolutions at the time, 
and the loss of many leading party cadre during the civil 
war—Stalin being this caste’s ideological expression. 


The nature of capitalism in the age of imperialism calls not 
only for an internationalist perspective, but for a world 
organization of the proletarian vanguard: the International. 
Only an international party can correctly synthesize the ex- 
perience of the world proletariat and thus correctly assess 
the world balance of forces in order to map our a world 
strategy. 


It should be noted here that the degeneration of the Third 
International grew as its activities became subordinated to 
the foreign policy of the USSR, rendering it completely 
ineffectual as an organ of the international working class. 


Marxists have always recognized the state as the centralized 
organ of force and violence for the oppression of one class by 
another. The bourgeois state is not an apparatus that can be 
wielded by the proletariat for its own needs; hence, the 
central act of the socialist revolution is not a takeover of the 
State apparatus, but a seizure of state power accomplished 
through the smashing of the existing state and the instigation 
of the proletarian state—a dictatorship of the proletariat. 


But “for Lenin, the revolution is not only the transfer of power 
from one class to another, it is also the passage from one type 
of power to another: for him, the two things go together 
because the working class that seizes power is the working 
class that governs itself”. (Colletti) 


In the transition period between capitalism and socialism, 
workers’ councils (soviets) become the instrument of power 
of the dictatorship. Simultaneously exercising all legislative 
and executive functions these freely elected councils would 
ensure a higher form of democracy than ever before. The 
degree of democratic liberties in this period would depend 
on the relationship of the forces of the working class and any 
counter-revolutionary opposition. The party would have a 
leading role in the soviets, but this would not be exercised 
through repression, but through its ability to win the 
allegiance of the majority of workers. 


Michael Kaufman 
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On revolution 


The difficulties that lie on the road to complete victory of the 
revolution are very great. No one will be able to blame the 
proletariat’s representatives if, when they have done 
everything in their power, their efforts are defeated by the 
resistance of reaction, the treachery of the bourgeoisie and the 
ignorance of the masses. But everybody, and, above all, the 
class-conscious proletariat, will condemn Social-Democracy if 
it curtails the revolutionary energy of the democratic 
revolution and dampens revolutionary ardour because it is 
afraid to win, because it is actuated by the consideration: lest 
the bourgeoisie recoil. 


Revolutions are the locomotives of history, said Marx. 
Revolutions are festivals of the oppressed and the exploited. At 
no other time are the mass of the people in a position to come 
forward so actively as creators of a new social order, as at a 
time of revolution. At such times the people are capable of 
performing miracles, if judged by the limited, philistine 
yardstick of gradualist progress. But it is essential that 
leaders of the revolutionary parties, too, should advance their 

aims more comprehensively and boldly at such a time, so that 
their slogans shall always be in advance of the revolutionary 
initiative of the masses, serve as a beacon, reveal to them our 
democratic and socialist ideal in all its magnitude and 
splendour, and show them the shortest and most direct route 
to complete, absolute, and decisive victory...But first let the 
choice of path be decided in ruthless struggle. We shall be 
traitors, betrayers of the revolution, if we do not use this 
festive energy of the masses and their revolutionary ardour to 
wage a ruthless and self-sacrificing struggle for the direct and 
decisive path. Let the bourgeois opportunists contemplate the 
future reaction with craven fear. The workers will not be in- 
timidated either by the thought that reaction intends to be 
terrible, or that the bourgeoisie proposes to recoil. The 
workers do not expect to make deals; they are not asking for 
petty concessions. What they are striving towards is ruthlessly 
to crush the reactionary forces, i.e., to set up a revolutionary- 
democractic dictatorship of the proletariat and the peasantry. 


Two Tactics of Social-Democracy in the Democratic 
Revolution, 1905, Vol. 5, Collected Works 


Guerrilla warfare 


I. Forms of Struggle 


Let us begin from the beginning. What are the fundamental 
demands which every Marxist should make of an examination 
of the question of forms of struggle? In the first place, 
Marxism differs from all primitive forms of socialism by not 
binding the movement to any one particular form of struggle. 
It recognises the most varied forms of struggle; and it does not 
“concoct” them, but only generalises, organises, gives con- 
scious expression to those forms of struggle of the 
revolutionary classes which arise of themselves in the course 
of the movement. Absolutely hostile to all abstract formulas 
and to all doctrinaire recipes, Marxism demands an attentive 
attitude to the mass struggle in progress, which, as the 
movement develops, as the class-consciousness of the masses 
grows, as economic and political crises become acute, con- 
tinually gives rise to new and more varied methods of defence 
and attack. Marxism, therefore, positively does not reject any 
form of struggle. Under no circumstances does Marxism 
confine itself to the forms of struggle possible and in existence 
at the given moment only, recognising as it does that new 
forms of struggle, unknown to the participants of the given 
period, inevitably arise as the given social situation changes. 
In this respect Marxism learns, if we may so express it, from 
mass practice, and makes no claim whatever to teach the 
masses forms of struggle invented by ‘‘systematisers”’ in the 
seclusion of their studies. We know said Kautsky (this article 
was written in 1906 before Kautsky and the European Social- 
Democratic parties had degenerated), for instance, when 
examining the forms of social revolution—that the coming 
crisis will introduce new forms of struggle that we are now 
unable to foresee. 


In the second place, Marxism demands an absolutely 
historical examination of the question of the forms of struggle. 
To treat this question apart from the concrete historical 
situation betrays a failure to understand the rudiments of 
dialectical materialism. At different stages of economic 
evolution, depending on differences in political, national- 
cultural, living and other conditions, different forms of 
struggle come to the fore and become the principal forms of 
struggle; and in connection with this, the secondary, auxiliary 
forms of struggle undergo change in their turn. To attempt to 
answer yes or no to the question whether any particular means 
of struggle should be used, without making a detailed 
examination of the concrete situation of the given movement 
at the given stage of its development, means completely to 
abandon the Marxist position. 


These are the two principal theoretical positions by which we 
must be guided. The history of Marxism in Western Europe 
provides an infinite number of examples corroborating what 
has been said. European Social-Democracy at the present time 
regards parliamentarism and the trade union movement as 
the principal forms of struggle; it recognised insurrection in 
the past, and is quite prepared to recognise it, should con- 
ditions change, in the future—despite the opinion of bourgeois 
liberals like the Russian Cadets and the Bezzaglavtsi. 
Social-Democracy in the seventies rejected the general strike 
as a social panacea, as a means of overthrowing the 
bourgeoisie at one stroke by non-political means—but Social- 
Democracy fully recognises the mass political strike 
(especially after the experience of Russia in 1905) as one of the 
methods of struggle essential under certain conditions. Social- 
Democracy recognised street barricade fighting in the forties, 
rejected it for definite reasons at the end of the nineteenth 
century, and expressed complete readiness to revise the latter 
view and to admit the expediency of barricade fighting after 
the experience of Moscow, which in the words of K.Kausky, 
initiated new tactics of barricade fighting. 


II. Armed Struggle 


Having established the general Marxist propositions, let us 
turn to the Russian revolution. Let us recall the historical 
development of the forms of struggle it produced. First there 
were the economic strikes of workers (1896-1900), then the 
political demonstrations of workers and students (1901-1902), 
peasant revolts (1902), the beginning of mass political strikes 
variously combined with demonstrations (Rostov 1902, the 
strikes in the summer of 1903, January 9, 1905), the all-Russian 
political strike accompanied by local cases of barricade 
fighting (October, 1905), mass barricade fighting and armed 
uprising (1905, December), the peaceful parliamentary 
struggle (April-June 1906), partial military revolts (June 1905- 
July 1906) and partial peasant revolts (autumn 1905-autumn 
1906). 


Such is the state of affairs in the autumn of 1906 as concerns 
forms of struggle in general. The “retaliatory” form of 
struggle adopted by the autocracy is the Black-Hundred 
pogrom, from Kishinev in the spring of 1903 to Sedlets in the 
autumn of 1906. All through this period the organisation of 
Black-Hundred pogroms and the beating up of Jews, students, 
revolutionaries and class-conscious workers continued to 
progress and perfect itself, combining the violence of Black- 
Hundred troops with the violence of hired ruffians, going as far 
as the use of artillery in villages and towns and merging with 
punitive expeditions, punitive trains and so forth. 


Such is the principal background of the picture. Against this 
background there stands out—unquestionably as something 
partial, secondary and auxiliary—the phenomenon to the 
study and assessment of which the present article is devoted. 
What is this phenomenon? What are its forms? What are its 
causes? When did it arise and how far did it spread? What is its 
significance in the general course of the revolution? What is its 
relation to the struggle of the working class organized and led 
by Social-Democracy? Such are the questions which we must 
now proceed to examine after having sketched the general 
background of the picture. 


The phenomenon in which we are interested is the armed 
struggle. It is conducted by individuals and by small groups. 
Some belong to revolutionary organizations, while others (the 


majority in certain parts of Russia) do not belong to any 
revolutionary organization. Armed struggle pursues two 
different aims, which must be strictly distinguished. In the 
first place, this struggle aims at assassinating individuals, 
chiefs and subordinates in the army and police; in the second 
place, it aims at the confiscation of monetary funds both from 
the government and from private persons. The confiscated 
funds go partly into the treasury of the Party, partly for the 
special purpose of arming and preparing for an uprising, and 
partly for the maintenance of persons engaged in the struggle 
we are describing. The big expropriations (such as the 
Caucasian, involving over 200,000 rubles, and the Moscow, 
involving 875,000 rubles) went in fact first and foremost to 
revolutionary parties—small expropriations go mostly, and 
sometimes entirely, to the maintenance of the ‘“ex- 
propriators’’. This form of struggle undoubtedly became 
widely developed and extensive only in 1906, i.e. after the 
December uprising. The intensification of the political crisis to 
the point of armed struggle and in particular, the in- 
tensification of poverty, hunger and unemployment in town 
and country, was one of the important causes of the struggle 
we are describing... 


These circumstances must be borne in mind, we must reflect 
on the peculiar features of an intermediate period between big 
acts of insurrection, we must realize what forms of struggle 
inevitably arise under such circumstances, and not try to shirk 
the issue bya collection of words learned by rote, such as are 
used equally by the Cadets and the Novoye Vremya-ites: 


It is not guerrilla actions which disorganize the movement, but 
the weakness of a party which is incapable of taking such 
actions under its control. That is why the anathemas which we 
Russians usually hurl against guerrilla actions go hand in hand 
with secret, casual, unorganised guerrilla actions which really 
do disorganise the Party. Being incapable of understanding 
what historical conditions give rise to this struggle, we are 
incapable of neutralising its deletorious aspects. Yet the 
struggle is going on. It is engendered by powerful economic 
and political causes. It is not in our power to eliminate these 
causes or to eliminate this struggle. Our complaints against 
guerrilla warfare are complaints against our Party weakness 
in the matter of an uprising. 


1906, Vol. 11 , Collected Works 


State and communism 


(In the Communist Manifesto) we have a formulation of one of 
the most remarkable and most important ideas of Marxism on 
the subject of the state, namely, the idea of the ‘dictatorship of 
the proletariat’ (as Marx and Engels began to call it after the 
Paris Commune); and also, a highly interesting definition of 
the state, which is also one of the ‘forgotten words’ of 
Marxism: ‘‘the state, i.e., the proletariat organised as the 
ruling class’’. 


This definition of the state has never been explained in the 
prevailing propaganda and agitation literature of the official 
Social-Democratic parties. More than that, it has been 
deliberately ignored, for it is absolutely irreconcilable with. 
reformism, and is a slap in the face for the common op- 
portunist prejudices and philistine illusions about the 
‘‘neaceful development of democracy”. 


The proletariat needs the state—this is repeated by all the 
opportunists, social-chauvinists and Kautskyites, who assure 
us that this is what Marx taught. But they ‘forgot’ to add that, 
in the first place, according to Marx, the proletariat needs only 
a state which is withering away, i.e., a state so constituted that 
it begins to wither away immediately, and cannot but wither 
away. And, secondly, the working people need a ‘“‘state, i.e., 
the proletariat organised as the ruling class”. 


The state is a special organisation of force: it is an 
organisation of violence for the suppression of some class. 
What class must the proletariat suppress? Naturally, only the 
exploiting class, i.e., the bourgeoisie. The working people need 
the state only to suppress the resistance of the exploiters, and 


only the proletariat can direct this suppression, can carry it 
out. For the proletariat is the only class that is consistently 
revolutionary, the only class that can unite all the working and 
exploited people in the struggle against the bourgeoisie, in 
completely removing it. 


The exploiting classes need political rule to maintain ex- 
ploitation, i.e., in the selfish interests of an insignificant 
minority against the vast majority of the people. The exploited 
classes need political rule in order to completely abolish all 
exploitation, i.e., in the interests of the vast majority of the 
people, and against the insignificant minority consisting of the 
modern slave-owners—the landowners and capitalists. 


...The overthrow of bourgeois rule can be accomplished only 
by the proletariat, the particular class whose economic con- 
ditions of existence prepare it for this task and provide it with 
the possibility and the power to perform it. While the 
bourgeoisie break up and disintegrate the peasantry and all 
the petty-bourgeois groups, they weld together, unite and 
organise the proletariat. Only the proletariat—by virtue of the 
economic role it plays in large-scale production—is capable of 
being the leader of all the working and exploited people, whom 
the bourgeoisie exploit, oppress and crush, often not less but 
more than they do the proletarians, but who are incapable of 
waging an independent struggle for their emancipation. 


..The proletariat needs state power, a centralised 
organisation of force, an organisation of violence, both to crush 
the resistance of the exploiters and to lead the enormous mass 
of the population—the peasants, the petty bourgeoisie, and 
semi-proletarians—in the work of organizing a socialist 
economy. 


By educating the workers’ party, Marxism educates the 
vanguard of the proletariat, capable of assuming power and 
leading the whole people to socialism, of directing and 
organising the new system, of being the teacher, the guide, the 
leader of all the working and exploited people in organising 
their social life without the bourgeoisie and against the 
bourgeoisie. By contrast, the opportunism now prevailing 
trains the members of the workers’ party to be the 
representatives of the better-paid workers, who lose touch with 
the masses, ‘get along’ fairly well under capitalism, and sell 
their birthright for a mess of pottage, i.e., renounce their role 
as revolutionary leaders of the people against the bourgeoisie. 


Marx’s theory of ‘‘the state, i.e., the proletariat organised as 
the ruling class’’, is inseparably bound up with the whole of his 
doctrine of the revolutionary role of the proletariat in history. 
The culmination of this role is the proletarian dictatorship, the 
political rule of the proletariat. The point is whether the old 
state machine (bound by thousands of threads to the 
bourgeoisie and permeated through and through with routine 
and inertia) shall remain, or be destroyed and replaced by a 
new one. Revolution consists not in the new class commanding, 
governing with the aid of the old state machine, but in this 
class smashing this machine and commanding, governing with 
the aid of a new machine. 


...We cannot do without officials under capitalism, under the 
rule of the bourgeoisie. The proletariat is oppressed, the 
working people are enslaved by capitalism. Under capitalism, 
democracy is restricted, cramped, curtailed, mutilated by all 
the conditions of wage slavery, and the poverty and misery of 
the people. This and this alone is the reason why the func- 
tionaries of our political organisations and trade unions are 
corrupted—or rather tend to be corrupted—by the conditions 
of capitalism and betray a tendency to become bureaucrats, 
i.e., privileged persons divorced from the people and standing 
above the people. 


That is the essence of bureaucracy; and until the capitalists 
have been expropriated and bourgeoisie overthrown, even 
proletarian functionaries will inevitably be ‘bureaucratised’ to 
a certain extent...(but) the workers, after winning political 
power, will smash the old bureaucratic apparatus, shatter it to 
its very foundations, and raze it to the ground; they will 
replace it by a new one, consisting of the very same workers 
and other employees, against whose transformation into 
bureaucrats the measures will at once be taken which were 
specified in detail by Marx and Engels: 1) not only election, 
but also recall at any time; 2) pay not to exceed that of a work- 
man; 3) immediate introduction of control and supervision by 


all so that all may become ‘bureaucrats’ for a time and that 
therefore, nobody may be able to become a ‘bureaucrat’. 


Kautsky (the reformist) has not reflected at all on Marx’s 
words: ‘The Commune was a working, not a parliamentary, 
body, executive and legislative at the same time.” (He) has 
not understood at all the difference between bourgeois 
parliamentarism, which combines democracy (not for the 
people) with bureaucracy (against the people), and 
proletarian democracy, which will take immediate steps to cut 
bureaucracy down to the roots, and which will be able to carry 
these measures through to the end, to the complete abolition of 
bureaucracy, to the introduction of complete democracy for 
the people....Under socialism much of ‘primitive’ democracy 
will inevitably be revived, since for the first time in the history 
of civilised society, the mass of the population will rise to 
taking an independent part, not only in voting and elections, 
but also in the everyday administration of the state. Under 
socialism all will govern in turn and will soon become ac- 
customed to no one governing. 


...The state will be able to wither away completely when 
society adopts the rule: ‘‘From each according to his ability, to 
each according to his needs”, i.e., when people have become so 
accustomed to observing the fundamental rules of social in- 
tercourse and when their labour has become so productive that 
they will voluntarily work according to their ability. ‘‘The 
narrow horizon of bourgeois right’’, which compels one to 
calculate with the heartlessness of a Shylock whether one has 
not worked half an hour more than somebody else, whether one 
is not getting less pay than somebody else—this narrow 
horizon will then be crossed. There will then be no need for 
society, in distributing products, to regulate the quantity to be 
received by each; each will take freely ‘according to his 
needs’. 


From the bourgeois point of view, it is easy to declare that such 
a social order is ‘sheer utopia’ and to sneer at the socialists for 
promising everyone the right to receive from society, without 
any control over the labour of the individual citizen, any 
quantity of truffles, cars, pianos, etc. Even to this day, most 
bourgeois ‘savants’ confine themselves to sneering in this way, 
thereby betraying both their ignorance and their selfish 
defence of capitalism. 


Ignorance—for it has never entered the head of any socialist to 
‘promise’ that the higher phase of the development fo com- 
munism will arrive;as for the great socialists’ forecast that it 
will arrive, it presupposes not the present productivity of 
labour and not the present ordinary run of people, who, like the 
seminary students in Pomyalovsky’s stories, are capable of 
damaging the stocks of public wealth ‘just for fun’, and of 
demanding the impossible. 


Until the ‘higher’ phase of communism arrives, the socialists 
demand the strictest control by society and by the state over 
the measure of labour and the measure of consumption; but 
this control must start with the expropriation of the capitalists, 
with the establishment of worker’s control over the capitalists, 
and must be exercised not by a state of bureaucrats, but by a 
state of armed workers. 


State and Revolution, 1917. Vol. 25, Collected Works 


Master all means 


History generally, and the history of revolutions in particular, 
is always richer in content, more varied, more many-sided, 
more lively and ‘subtle’ than even the best parties and the 
most class-conscious vanguards of the most advanced classes 
imagine. This is understandable, because even the best 
vanguards express the class consciousness, will, passion and 


imagination of tens of thousands; whereas revolutions are 
made, at moments of particular upsurge and the exertion of all 
human capacities, by the class consciousness, will, passion 
and imagination of tens of millions, spurred on by a most acute 
struggle of classes. From this follow two very important 
practical conclusions: first, that in order to fulfil its task the 
revolutionary class must be able to master allforms, or 
aspects, of social activity without any exception (completing, 
after the capture of political power, sometimes at great risk 
and very great danger, what it did not complete before the 
capture of power); second, that the revolutionary class must 
be ready to pass from one form to another in the quickest and 
most unexpected manner. 


Everyone will agree that an army which does not train itself to 
wield all arms, all the means and methods of warfare that the 
enemy possesses or may possess, behaves in an unwise or even 
in a criminal manner. But this applies to politics even more 
than it does to war. In politics it is even harder to forecast what 
methods of warfare will be applicable and advantageous to us 
under specific future conditions. Unless we master all means 
of warfare, we may suffer grave, often even decisive, defeat if 
changes beyond our control in the position of the other classes 
bring to the forefront forms of actvity in which we are par- 
ticularly weak. If, however, we master all means of warfare, 
victory will be certain, because we represent the interests of 
the really foremost and really revolutionary class, even if 
circumstances do not permit us to bring into play the weapons 
that are most dangerous to the enemy, weapons that deal the 
swiftest mortal blows. 


... revolutionaries who are unable to combine illegal forms of 
struggle with every form of legal struggle are poor 
revolutionaries indeed. It is not difficult to be a revolutionary 
when revolution has already broken out and is at its height, 
when everbody is joining the revolution just because they are 
carried away, because it is the fashion, and sometimes even 
out of careerist motives. After its victory, the proletariat has 
to make most strenuous efforts, to suffer the pains of mar- 
tyrdom, one might say, to ‘liberate’ itself from such pseudo 
revolutionaries. It is far more difficult—and of far greater 
value—to be a revolutionary when the conditions for direct, 
open, really mass and really revolutionary struggle do not yet 
exist... 


To carry on a war for the overthrow of the international 
bourgeoisie, a war which is a hundred times more difficult, 
protracted and complicated than the most stubborn of or- 
dinary wars between states, and to refuse beforehand to 
manoeuvre, to utilize the conflict of interests (even though 


temporary) among one’s enemies, to refuse to temporize and _ 


compromise with possible (even though temporary, unstable, 
vacillating and conditional) allies—is not this ridiculous in the 
extreme? Is it not as though, when making a difficult ascent of 
an unemplored and heretofore inaccessible mountain, we were 
to refuse beforehand ever to move in zigzags, ever to retrace 
our steps, ever to abandon the course once selected and to try 
others? ... The more powerful enemy can be vanquished only 
by exerting the utmost effort, and without fail, most 
thoroughly, carefully, attentively and skilfully using every, 
even the smallest, ‘rift among the enemies, of every an- 
tagonism of interest among the bourgeoisie of the various 
countries and among the various groups or types of 
bourgeoisie within the various countries, and also by taking 
advantage of every, even the smallest, opportunity of gaining 
a mass ally, even though this ally be temporary, vacillating, 
unstable, unreliable and conditional... 


As long as the question was (and in so far as it still is) one of 
winning over the vanguard of the proletariat to Communism, 
so long, and to that extent, propaganda was in the forefront; 
even propaganda circles, with all the defects of the circle 
spirit, are useful under these conditions and produce fruitful 
results. But when it is a question of practical action by the 
masses, of the disposition, if one may so express it, of vast 
armies, of the alignment of all the class forces of the given 
society for the final and decisive battle, then propaganda 
habits alone, the mere repetition of the truths of ‘pure’ Com- 
munism, are of no avail. In these circumstances one must not 
count in thousands, as the propagandist does who belongs to a 
small group that has not yet given leadership to the masses; in 
these circumstances one must count in millions and tens of 
millions. In these circumstances we must not only ask our- 
selves whether we have convinced the vanguard of the 
revolutionary class, but also whether the historically effective 
forces of all classes—positively of all the classes of the given 
society without exception—are aligned in such a way that 
everything is fully ripe for the decisive battle; in such a way 
that 1) all the class forces hostile to us have become suf- 
ficiently entangled, are sufficiently at loggerheads with each 
other, have sufficiently weakened themselves in a struggle 
which is beyond their strength; that 2) all the vacillating, 
wavering, unstable, intermediate elements—the petty 
bourgeoisie and the petty-bourgeois democrats as distinct 
from the bourgeoisie—have sufficiently exposed themselves in 
the eyes of the people, have sufficiently disgraced themselves 
through their practical bankruptcy; and that 3) among the 
proletariat a mass sentiment in favour of supporting the most 
determined, supremely bold, revolutionary action against the 
bourgeoisie has arisen and begun vigorously to grow. Then 
revolution is indeed ripe; then, indeed, if we have correctly 
gauged all the conditions indicated and briefly outlined above, 
and if we have chosen the moment rightly, our victory is 
assured. 

Left Wing Communism: An Infantile Disorder 1920, Vol. 31, 
Collected Works 
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ESSENCE OF BOLSHEVISM 


Trotsky wrote this passionate defence of Leninism in 1923 
when Lenin was dying and when his revolutionary heritage 
was being transformed into a series of lifeless formulae at the 
service of a bureaucratic power growing in strength in the 
Soviet party and state. This is an extract from Trotsky’s book 
The New Course which first revealed the concern he had 
previously expressed only to Lenin and his closest comrades 
about the direction in which the Revolution was moving. The 
publication of The New Course precipitated a struggle which 
marked a dividing line in the Russian Revolution and which is 
continued today by revolutionary Marxists against the 
reactionary Soviet bureaucracy. 


Marxism is a method of historical analysis, of political 
orientation, and not a mass of decisions prepared in advance. 
Leninism is the application of this method in the conditions of 
an exceptional historical epoch. It is precisely this union of the 
peculiarities of the epoch and the method that determines 
that courageous, self-assured policy of brusque turns of which 
Lenin gave us the finest models and which he illumined 
theoretically and generalised on more than one occasion. 


Marx said that the advanced countries show, to a certain 
extent, the backward countries the image of their future. Out 
of this conditional proposition an effort was made to set up an 
absolute law which was, at bottom, at the basis of the 
‘philosophy’ of Russian Menshevism. By means of it, limits 
were fixed for the proletariat, flowing not from the course of 
the revolutionary struggle but from a mechanical pattern, 
and Menshevik Marxism was and remains solely the ex- 
pression of the needs of bourgeois society, an expression 
adapted to a belated ‘democracy’. In reality, it turned out that 
Russia, joining in its economy and its politics extremely 
contradictory phenomena, was the first to be pushed upon 
the road of the proletarian revolution. 


Neither October, nor Brest-Litovsk, nor the creation of a 
regular peasant army, nor the system of requisitioning food 
products, nor the NEP, nor the State Planning Commission, 
were or could have been foreseen or predetermined by pre- 
October Marxism or Bolshevism. All these facts and turns 
were the result of the independent, critical application, 
marked by the spirit of initiative, of the methods of 
Bolshevism in situations that differed in each case. 


Every one of these decisions, before being adopted, provoked 


- Struggles. The simple appeal to tradition never decided 


anything. As a matter of fact, with each new task and at each 
new turn, it is not a question of searching in tradition and 
discovering there a non-existing reply, but of profiting from all 
the experince of the party to find by oneself a new solution 
suitable to the situation and, by doing so, enriching tradition. 
It may even be put more sharply: Leninism consists in being 
courageously free from conservative retrospection, from 
being bound by precedent, purely formal references and 
quotations. 


Every time objective conditions demand a new turn, a bold 
about-face, creative initiative, conservative resistance 
betrays a natural tendency to counterpose the ‘old traditions’, 
and what is called Old Bolshevism, but is in reality the empty 
husk of a period just left behind, to the new tasks, to the new 
conditions, to the new orientation. 


The more ingrown the party apparatus, the more imbued it is 
with the feeling of its own intrinsic importance, the slower it 
reacts to needs emanating from the ranks and the more 
inclined it is to set formal tradition against new needs and 
tasks. And if there is one thing likely to strike a mortal blow to 
the spiritual life of the party and to the doctrinal training of 
the youth, it is certainly the transformation of Leninism from 
a method demanding for its application initiative, critical 
thinking and ideological courage into a canon which demands 
nothing more than interpreters appointed for good and aye. 


Leninism cannot be conceived of without theoretical breadth, 
without a critical analysis of the material bases of the political 
process. The weapon of Marxian investigation must be con- 
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stantly sharpened and applied. It is precisely in this that 
tradition consists, and not in the substitution of a formal 
reference or of an accidental quotation. Least of all can 
Leninism be reconciled with ideological superficiality and 
theoretical slovenliness. 


Lenin cannot be chopped up into quotations suited for every 
possible case, because for Lenin the formula never stands 
higher than the reality: it is always the tool that makes it 
possible to grasp the reality and to dominate it. It would not 
be hard to find in Lenin dozens and hundreds of passages 
which, formally speaking, seem to be contradictory. But what 
must be seen is not the formal relationship of one passage to 
another, but the real relationship of each of them to the 
concrete reality in which the formula was introduced as a 
lever. The Leninist truth is always concrete! 


As a system of revolutionary action, Leninism presupposes a 
revolutionary sense sharpened by reflection and experience 
which in the social realm, is equivalent to the muscular 
sensation in physical labour. But revolutionary sense cannot 
be confused with demagogical flair. The latter may yield eph- 
meral successes, sometimes even sensational ones. But it is a 
political instinct of an inferior type. It always leans toward the 
line of least resistance. Leninism, on the other hand, seeks to 
pose and resolve the fundamental revolutionary problems, to 
overcome the principal obstacles; its demagogical coun- 
terpart consists in evading the problems, in creating an 
illusory appeasement, in lulling critical thought to sleep. 


Leninism is, first of all, realism, the highest qualitative and 
quantitative appreciation of reality, from the standpoint of 
revolutionary action. Precisely because of this it is irrecon- 
cilable with the flight from reality behind the screen of hollow 
agitationalism, with the passive loss of time, with the haughty 
justification of yesterday's mistakes on the pretext of saving 
the tradition of the party. 


Leninsim is genuine freedom from formalistic prejudices, 
from moralising doctrinalism, from all forms of intellectual 
conservatism attempting to bind the will to revolutionary 
action. But to believe that Leninism signifies that ‘anything 
goes’ would be an irremediable mistake. Leninism includes 
the morality, not formal but genuinely revolutionary, of mass 
action and the mass party. Nothing is so alien to it as func- 
tionary-arrogance and bureaucratic cynicism. A mass party 
has its own morality, which is the bond of fighters in and for 
action. Demagogy is irreconcilable with the spirit of a 
revolutionary party because it is deceitful: by presenting one 


- or another simplified solution of the difficulties of the hour, it 


inevitably undermines the next future, weakens the party’s 
self-confidence. 


Swept by the wind and gripped by a serious danger, 
demagogy easily dissolves into panic. It is hard to juxtapose, 
even on paper, panic and Leninism. 


Leninism is warlike from head to foot. War is impossible 
without cunning, without subterfuge, without deception of the 
enemy. Victorious war cunning is a constituent element of 
Leninist politics. But at the same time, Leninism is supreme 
revolutionary honesty toward the party and the working class. 
It admits of no fiction, no bubble-blowing, no pseudo- 
grandeur! 


Leninsim is orthodox, obdurate, irreducible, but it does not 
contain so much as a hint of formalism, canon, nor 
bureaucratism. In the struggle, it takes the bull by the horns. 
To make out of the tradition of Leninism a supratheoretical 
guarantee of the infallibility of all the words and thoughts of 
the interpreters of these traditions, is to scoff at genuine 
revolutionary tradition and transform it into offical 
bureaucratism. It is ridiculous and pathetic to try to hypnotise 
a great revolutionary party by the repetition of the same 
formulae, according to which the right line should be sought 
not in the essence of each question, not in the methods of 
posing and solving this question, but in information...of a 
biographical character. 


Leon Trotsky 
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The class struggle in Quebec in the past several years has, in 
general, played an exemplary role in relation to the class 
struggle on the rest of this continent. Last spring saw the 
largest and most politically significant working class upsurge 
in North America since at least the period which immediately 
followed the end of the second world war: the general strike in 
the public and para-public sectors and the subsequent struggle 
to free the three imprisoned labor leaders. Despite the defeats 
suffered by the working class inthese struggles, the rise in 
working class militancy and the increasing electoral support 
for the Parti Quebecois (PQ) have posed the question of the 
future of Quebec as one of prime importance for the 
bourgeoisies of Canada and Quebec. 


BACKGROUND 


The period before May 1972 in Quebec was characterized by two 
events: the demobilization of the petty-bourgeois nationalist 
movements (followed by the rout of October 1970) and the rise in 
the activity of the working class which followed this defeat. 


The most important characteristic of the demobilization of the 
nationalist movementwas its co-optation and hegemonization 
by the PQ in the period immediately preceding the provincial 
election of April 1970. The energy of the most active militants 
in the nationalist movement was diverted into the electoral 
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campaign. This does not mean that Quebecois nationalism had 
ceased to be a progressive phenomenon, but rather that it 
receded into the background of the struggles that marked the 
following period, providing a general framework for these 
struggles, but never being a major issue in them. (This 
relation of the national question to the struggles of Quebecois 
students and workers has continued and is likely to continue 
for some time to come.) 


The rise in working class militancy has resulted from several 
factors: the current economic situation, which has resulted in 
massive unemployment in Quebec; the working class’ sen- 
Sitivity to the national question ( which comes as a result of the 
clarity of English Canadian domination of the Quebec 
economy), andits resultant exposure to the ideological in- 
fluence of students; the recent growth of the labor movement, 
which has created new layers of experienced militants; and, 


finally, the relative weakness of the trade union bureaucracy. 


Faced with the rise of working class militancy, the trade union 
bureaucracy made a left turn in the spring of 1971 
(exemplified by the manifestoes of the Common Front). This 
was done as a preventative measure, because the weakness of 
the bureaucracy made it unable to control the base of its 
organizations. This weakness is the result of relative inex- 
perience (resulting from comparatively recent industrialization 
and unionization) and a great deal of autonomy from In- 
ternational unions (in some cases, total independence). 


The negotiations in the public and para-public sectors put 
pressure on the state and the bourgeoisie in two ways: (a) the 
state in Quebec, as in the rest of Canada, is faced with a fiscal 
crisis, and has been forced to cut back on social expenditure. A 
significant increase in wages paid to state employees would 
have exacerbated this crisis; (b) there are a number of im- 
portant private sector contracts being negotiated in 1973. A 
significant victory for the working class in the public sector 
would have increased militancy, and any victory in the latter 
would severely damage Quebec’s already weakened economy. 


These two factors forced the state to be ruthless with the strike 
of May 1972, and contributed heavily to the defeat of that 
strike. But the workers’ movement was not defeated solely 
because of the determination of the state, there were two other 
major causes. The first of these was the fact that the trade 
union bureaucracy was unwilling to pose the strike politically 
as a struggle against the bourgeoisie and its state (see for 
example the Manifestoes of the Common Front, which refuse 
to address themselves to this question), while, at the same 
time, the vanguard within the workers’ movement was either 
organizationally or politically incapable of doing this. The 
second factor was that the union bureaucracy was (and is) too 
organizationally weak to give any coherent leadership at all to 
the labour movement as a whole. 


THE SITUATION AFTER MAY 


What resulted from the partial defeat of May was a lull in the 
generalized activity of the working class, while isolated 
struggles continued. This lull is characterised by splits within 
the trade unions, both at the level of leadership and at the base. 
These splits have meant that strikes which have occurred 
since May have been unable to gain solidarity from other 
sections of the working class. At the base, the unions are 
split down the middle and as a result the militants are unable 
to act. At the top, there has been a split in the Confederation of 
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National Trade Unions (CNTU) and a significant increase in 
the strength of the right wings in the Quebec Federation of 
Labour (QFL) and the Quebec Teachers’ Corporation (QTC). 
This resurgence of the right wing has taken the forms of selling 
out strikes (most notably in the QFL) and declarations that no 
more common fronts are possible (in both the QFL and the 
QTC). All this has meant that the working class has continued 
to suffer defeats (SOMA, Regent Knitting, etc.) and has been 
unable to respond to the government offensive, while 
simulfaneously the trade union militants, due to their inability 
to act, are incapable of drawing the practical lessons from 
those defeats. As a result it is unlikely that any significant 
gains will be made in the private sector this year, especially 
since these negotiations fall almost exclusively under the 
jurisdiction of the QFL. 


The events of last May have had an effect on the militants in 
the student milieu. Previous to the emergence of the workers’ 
movement, student militants had been demoralized as a result 
of the decline in the nationalist movement. The rise of working 


class activity brought new life to the student vanguard and 
they were drawn into the workers’ movement, in a subsiduary 
way. 


The product of the rise of working class activity has been a 
parallel rise of workerism in the student milieu. However, 
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since the working class is at present inactive (on the level of 
generalized struggles) this workerism has had little effect on 
the practical, day-to-day activities of the student militants. 


With the offensive of the bourgeoisie (to be dealt with below) 
there has been a resurgence of localized corporatist activity 
within the student milieu. This isolation, in combination with 
the strength of the government vis-a-vis the students and the 
inexperience of the student militants, has allowed the 
government to buy off certain struggles (in the CEGEP’s) and 
defeat others. 


In the past month, struggles of this type have erupted on the 
campuses of the University of Montreal and the University of 
Quebec at Montreal. Centering mainly around the proposed 
educational ‘reforms’, these struggles have won some minor 
concessions from the government but have not yet defeated its 
measures. 


That these struggles will be defeated or diffused is virtually 
certain. But coupled with the fact that they have continued as 
long and as militantly as they have is the consequent example 
they provide to student militants throughout Quebec. This 
heralds the rebirth of a student movement in Quebec. 


It is unlikely however that further major upsurges will take 
place this term. It is possible that the student movement could 
be reconstituted in September, and specifically around the 
question of the government’s latest attack on the working class 
(Bill 89) which will not be debated in the National Assembly 
until that time. 


Student struggles which take place on the question of Bill 89 
could have a marked effect on the labour movement, for they 
will probably outflank the labour bureaucracy to the left, 
providing an alternate pole of ideological attraction for the 
trade union militants. But it is unlikely that the present cor- 
poratist struggles will do so. Thesestruggles will have a 
direct effect only on workers within the educational system; on 
the rest of the working class their effect is, for the moment, 
limited to an exemplary one in the area of the forms of the 


struggle. 
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THE BOURGEOISIE, THE PQ 


The Quebec bourgeoisie (which centers mainly around the 
Power Corp., its only large corporation on a national or in- 
ternational scale) is economically weak. Virtually all the 
capital in Quebec is foreign, including the crucial financial 


‘sector which is dominated by Anglo-Canadian banks. As a 


result, the tempo and nature of Quebec’s economic 
development is determined by forces outside Quebec. The 
bourgeoisie is therefore highly dependent on state intervention 
in the economy to maintain and possibly improve its financial 
position. 

But the government of the province of Quebec is in the throes 
of a fiscal crisis. This means that it is forced to cut back on 
social expenditure, one of the ways it intervenes in the 
economy to aid its bourgeoisie. 


These factors have combined to convince the bourgeoisie of the 
need for a ‘strong state’, the transfer of governmental power 
from an elected assembly to an executive, a sort of twentieth 
century capitalist bonapartism. The events of May ’72 have 
had their effect here too, for as a result of those events, the 
bourgeoisie has speeded up the implementation of the strong 
state (at least in part in preparation for the private sector 
negotiations which are coming up this year). 
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As a result, several ‘reforms’ have been introduced in the 
National Assembly which are intended to begin the process of 
the creation of the strong state (Bill 89, analyzed in Old Mole, 
number 2, is the best example of this). These measures are 
finding support among the new layers of the petty-bourgeoisie 
attached to the state apparatus (functionaries, etc.). These 
new petty-bourgeois layers who support the creation of the 
strong state also provide one of the bases of support for the PQ. 


The PQ itself is a proponent of the strong state, although for 
different reasons than the bourgeoisie. Levesque et al. see the 
strong state as one means of assuring the survival of an in- 
dependent Quebec. 

The PQ desires the strong state as well because it has been 
unable to co-opt or hegemonize the workers’? movement as it 
previously did the nationalist movement. It thus needs the 
strong state as a potential weapon against the working class. 
Despite this, the PQ has made significant electoral gains 
among the working class as a result of the events of last May. 


It is this class composition of its electoral support, combined 
with its relation to the trade union bureaucracy (one of 
mutual ideological support combined with some material aid 
from the CNTU to the PQ) which indicate that the PQ is 
playing the role of a social democratic party, in an ideological 
though not an organizational, sense—i.e., it represents elec- 


torally the economic-corporate aspirations of the working 
class while at the same time it is the vehicle for the translation 
of bourgeois ideology into ‘proletarian’ form. In the short 
term, however the activity of the Quebecois working class is 
unlikely to be diverted into the PQ, because of the weakness of 
links with the trade union bureaucracy, and because of the 
organizational weakness of the bureaucracy itself. 


- In the past year, the PQ has been making some overtures to 
the U.S. and European bourgeoisies. These seem to have mot... 


with little success in the U.S., but Levesque appears to have 
the support of at least part of the French bourgeoisie. 


THE OPTIONS FOR THE CANADIAN BOURGEOISIE 


The question which faces the Canadian bourgeoisie in dealing 
with Quebec is basically one of whether or not the province 
should be allowed to separate, and what the political im- 
plications are of allowing this to happen, or of trying to stop it 
militarily. 


Essentially, in the medium term, the options for the Canadian 
bourgeoisie are extremely limited. A military intervention to 
prevent Quebec from separating is likely to have two effects; 
the creation of a major social crisis in Quebec and the creation 
of a crisis in bourgeois ideology in English Canada. For a 
bourgeoisie that is already preparing to attack the English 
Canadian working class and has a fiscal crisis on its hands as 
well, this is not a particularly rosy alternative. 


There is, however, at least one other option open to the 
bourgeoisie, and this is to allow Quebec to separate under the 
guiding hand of the PQ. Considered from the point of view of 
the bourgeoisie, this option isn’t the correct one, because it’s 
quite likely that even if Quebec separates, a military in- 
tervention by Canada will eventually be necessary. And a 
military intervention in an independent state (not to speak of 
one that has only recently gained independence) is much more 
likely to have profound consequences in Canada and Quebec 
than an intervention in a mere province. 


As a result, it is extremely important for the English Canadian 
bourgeoisie to prevent the situation in Quebec from developing 
into where there are only two responses, military intervention 
and the granting of independence, or else to develop another 
response. What it can do in either of these two areas is not 
clear, but some possibilities do exist. On one hand the 
bourgeoisie could split into supporters and opponents of the 
strong state in Quebec, on the other hand, there could be a 
move to create a strong state in English Canada. This latter 
could also be helpful to the bourgeoisie in consolidating its 
strength vis-a-vis the English Canadian working class. 


Finally, it is important to note that it is virtually certain th: 

sections of the English Canadian bourgeoisie will attempt to 
use Canadian nationalism as a means of combatting 
Quebecois nationalism, and the possible influence of Quebecois 
workers’ struggles on the Canadian working class. The 
argument that the ‘Canadian people must unite against their 
oppressor to the south’ could be very useful in whipping up 
chauvinist hysteria for an attack on Quebec. 


Frank Rooney 
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——*Assessination of Leon Trotsky,.directed bythe 


White collar workers 


After many dormant years, the executive of 
the Canadian Labour Congress, under 
pressure from its rank and file, has begun to 
sponsor an organizational drive to unionize 
white collar workers. Toronto is a primary 
centre of the campaign which is focusing 
initially on insurance companies, to be 
followed with drives in mortgage firms and 
then banks. 


This move by the labour bureaucracy is 
basically a response to several develop- 
ments in the economy. First, the tremen- 
dous concentration of industrial capital and 
its head offices in the largest metropolitan 
centres involves the concomitant growth of 
the institutions of finance capital in these 
cities. Consequently an increasing segment 
of the labour force is employed in this white 
collar sector, mainly as clerical workers. 
Second, this continuing process involves 
the proletarianization of these workers as 
they are drawn into the unequal exchange of 
the worker-boss relation. Third, the 
radicalization of Quebecois workers, 
especially in the public service sector, 
continues to send shock waves into the 
unions of English Canada, stirring up 
militant sentiments among the rank and 
file. And, combined with these is the attack 
on labour by the bourgeoisie and the state in 
their attempts to shift the burden of im- 
perialist crisis onto the working class. 


Rather than responding with leadership for 
a working class political offensive, the CLC 
bureaucracy restricts its actions to an 
economist campaign cloaked in the myth of 


For fifty years the _ irreproachable 
revolutionary vision of Leon Trotsky has been 
attacked by a popular front of capitalists, 
social democrats, and stalinists.Thieves, 


— imbeciles, and brutes have joined together to 


hunt down the master of the permanent 
revolution. Their latest assault, a film, The 


old Stalinist Joseph Losey, is little more than a 
moving collage of lies, slanders, inaccuracies, 
and distortions designed to reduce Trotsky to a 
pitiable figure. Pity is only the other side of 
murder. 


It is well known that thugs like to imagine 
themselves gentlemen. Gangsters join country 
clubs; Stalinists enter bourgeois governments; 
and garbage, like this movie, christens itself 
Art, thus revealing the secret connections of 
crime, capital, and culture. Junkyard and 


. museum, this film belongs to both, just as both 


belong to each other. 


The Surrealist Movement 


in the United States 


The voice cannot be smothered. The question 
remains posed; the name continues, in Andre 
Breton’s phrase,to make heads and heads turn. 
Thirty years after the murder at Coyoacan the 
fiery shadow of Leon Trotsky continues to stalk 
the earth. The shrunken legions of finance 
capital, the gluttonous bureaucrats of Moscow, 
Peking, Belgrade, continue to panic before the 


THERE WAS A SALE 
LAST WEEK AT THE 
UNIVERSITY BOOKROOM 


University of Toronto Bookstores 
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CLC 


‘professionalism’. The executive describes 
its goal as ‘‘a working relationship (with the 
bosses) based on mutual respect, 
Satisfaction and trust...to be achieved 
collectively”. 


Correctly putting forward the union as a 
solution to ‘“winning salaries, working 
conditions, and dignity”, the CLC executive 
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also states that a worker without a union is 
powerless. But the entrenchment of the goal 
of class peace in the ideology of the labour 
bureaucracy severely restricts the scope of 
its organizing activity. 


and the 


Imbued with the fear of militant conflict in 
the class struggle, the CLC bureaucrats are 
carefully cultivating a professional image 
‘suitable’ to white collar workers. This is 
clearly contrary to the reality of the 
proletarianization of the sector of the 
working class. Even the word “union” does 
not appear in the name of the organization 
which is called The Association of Com- 
mercial and Technical Employees. 


This union will be largely built of women 
who comprise over two-thirds of the work- 
force in the finance industry. The 
unionization of these workers in Toronto 
which is the locus of 45 per cent of the cor- 
porate head offices in Canada sets the stage 
for a new level of working class militancy in 
this city. 


The CLC’s drive makes possible the 
combined opportunity of developing both 
trade union consciousness and the con- 
sciousness of women’s liberation deep 
among previously unorganized members of 
the working class. Given the central role of 
finance capital in the economy these 
workers are well situated strategically for 
crippling strike action. 


While it is an important part of the ger- 
minating class-consciousness among 
English Canadian workers, the CLC cam- 
paign is but a catalyst. For the objectives of 
this organizing drive must be developed 
beyond the confines of trade unionism. They 
must be fed by the fuel of mass rank and file 
actions and incorporated into the 
development of the class struggle as a 
whole. 

Graham Barker and Bill Yarmon 
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The Assassination of Leon 


implacable glance of 1917 and 1927; the glance 
of the founder of the Red Army and the genius 
of the Left Opposition. 


The purveyors of outright slander have mostly 
fallen silent. But though Trotsky’s face can no 
longer be excised fron the great collective 
image of the October Revolution, the lack of 
comprehension his principles have suffered 
allows his detractors—who remain the 
detractors of human freedom in general—to 
employ more devious means. Such are 
exemplified by the cinema-pimp Joseph 
Losey’s recent exercise in character 
assassination. Under a fake tropical sky this 
paragon of Stalinist “integrity’’ has assem- 
bled all the most revolting cliches with which 
Hollywood seeks to defame revolutionary 
aspirations. 


on Joseph Losey’s Film : 
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Trotsky 


Under Losey’s direction, the incorruptible 
theorist of permanent revolution, the hero of 
the Petrograd Soviet of 1905, the hero of Smolny 
and of the Civil War, one of the two finest 
Marxists since Marx is replaced with a senile 
sophist gloating over faded triumphs, his 
sexual frustration disguised by selfish bullying. 
Nothing is too banal for an ‘auteur’ of the Losey 
species,whose chief ambition is to humanize 
the assassin at the victim’s expense. 


Today, at the dark hour of the Vietnamese 
Revolution, as the streets of city after city are 
effortlessy convulsed by the approach of the 
future, Losey, faithful to his heritage, has 
answered the enduring need for a true 
delineation of Trotsky’s splendid personality 
with a cheap and insipid caricature. 
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WOMEN UNITE ! 


Women Unite! (a Canadian Women’s 
Educational Press Publication) which ap- 
peared in the spring of 1972 is described as “an 
anthology of the Canadian women’s 
movement”. The Canadian women’s 
movement had characteristics which made it 
unique and therefore, Women Unite! fulfilled 
an important function by providing a collection 
of the written expression of that movement. It 
is important that women know what others are 
thinking to enable them to respond and 
elaborate on previous analyses. The question 
when evaluating Women Unite! is whether it 
provides an accurate documentation of the 
Canadian women’s movement, and a basis for 
future discussion. 


The strength of Women Unite! lies in the ar- 
ticles which describe the day-to day oppression 
of women. These articles include those on 
sexual repression, the lack of control which 
women have over their own bodies, and the 
secondary role which women have in the work 
force. The articles not only describe these 
problems accurately, but suggest solutions 
based on struggle. Most of these implicitly 
relate the problems of women to the structure 
of society, although a class analysis is 
generally not explicit. The sections on the 
family, working women and the politics of sex 
provide a crucial introduction for women just 
coming to an understanding of their own op- 
pression. 


The second type of articles in Women Unite! 
are those which suggest a strategy for the 
political tasks of women’s liberationists. Here 
Women Unite! does not provide either a con- 
clusive answer to this question, nor does it 
provide a coherent expression of the debate 
which took place within the women’s 
movement. As the Canadian women’s 
movement arose from the student left, and had 
little influence from liberal feminist groups (as 
for example, the influence of NOW on the 
American women’s movement) most of its 
leadership considered itself socialist, and 
therefore the study of the question of strategy 
stemmed from an analysis of women’s op- 
pression under capitalism. The article by 
Peggy Morton ‘A Woman’s Work is Never 
Done’ suggests the development of a strategy 
analysis. Although this is the 
strongest selection in the book it represents 
only one aspect of the debate within the 
socialist camp of the women’s movement. 


The book also includes articles written by 
radical feminists, who base their strategy on a 
primary ‘sexual contradiction’. The radical 
feminist currents arose due to the obvious 
problems which arise when trying to in- 
corporate a strategy for the liberation of 
women into an overall strategy for the struggle 
for socialism. Radical feminist influence was 
however secondary to Marxist influence in the 
Canadian women’s movement (unlike the U.S.). 
The book neither reaches any conclusive 
decisions on the debate between feminists and 
socialists, nor does it clearly delineate the lines 
of debate, nor the relative strengths of the two 
positions. For this reason, the book provides 
little direction for women addressing them- 
selves to similiar questions now. 


The strength of Women Unite! lies in the way it 
expressed the vitality of the women’s 
movement. The inclusion of poetry expanded 
the reader’s awareness of the pressing reality, 
already contained in the articles, which women 
felt of their own oppression. The failure of 
Women Unite! to outline clearly the nature of 
the strategic debate is to a certain extent a 
result of the confusion which still existed within 
the women’s movement at the time of its 
disintegration. It is important that 
revolutionaries expand on and clarify the 
strategic debates of the women’s movement 
and arrive at a concrete strategy upon which to 
base future action. 

Mary Tate 
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Postal Workers 


After more than a year of servility in negotiations, masked by 
the issuance of militant sounding union bulletins and the 
suppression of rank and file combativity across the country, 
the CUPW-LCUC bureaucrats succeeded in gaining the postal 
workers acceptance of a bad contract. 


This is what is known as sweet-heart unionism, that is when 
union hacks are smitten by their privileged positions above the 
workers and begin to cherish the ‘complex’ relations with 
management more than their responsibility to the rank and 
file. 


The unions touted these negotiations as a fight for survival, 
describing their stand on the crucial clauses as firm and 
resolute. In the end, not only did they relent on nearly every 
question, but also they accepted the new Article 43 which 
assigns to the union the antithesis of its role that is it shall 
‘“‘take reasonable steps to prevent and stop any strikes” during 
the life of the contract, a clause which the Council of Postal 
Unions described as ‘totally unacceptable’ in their August 
progress report on the negotiations. The unions are now forced 
to squelch wildcat strikes which will be of the utmost im- 
portance over the next two years to fight lay-offs, 
reclassification, and poor working conditions. What a black 
mark on Canadian trade unionism! 


But, let the sweethearts not rest contentedly. For the op- 
position which built up throughout the course of the struggle 
around the contract does not intend to abide by Article 43. As 
the most recent bulletin of the Rank and File Action Com- 
mittee in Toronto stated: “If we don’t win the right to strike 
now, we may have to take it anyway to fight back in the next 
two years, as Ontario hospital workers and teachers have had 
to do recently.” 


During the recent struggle, the activity of the RFAC in Toronto 
resulted in mass meetings in the parking lots around Terminal 
A and culminated in the huge meeting at the Coliseum of the 
entire Toronto local. It was an expression of the kind of interest 
and democracy which can exist if the bureaucrats are by- 
passed or pressured. 


Not only is the present settlement completely insufficient in 
regards to wages, length of contract, and working conditions, 
but it also provides no defense against management plans for 
reclassifications and lay-offs, particularly for part-timers. 
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PALESTINE 


B. Zetlin’s series on Zionism and the 
conflict in Palestine will not be continued in 
the OLD MOLE. The author has expanded 
the series which will be published in 
pamphlet form this spring by the OLD 
MOLE. 
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Postal workers, across Canada should continue to fight for an 
end to the artificial divisions created by the Post Office by 
demanding wage parity for all postal workers, and for control 
over the introduction of the new machines. As the rank and file 
leaflet pointed out, under capitalism, ‘Technological change is 
the bosses’ smokescreen for lay-offs and wage cuts.” What the 
union bureaucrats fail to recognize is that the problems of 
rationalisation, of getting more productionout of less workers 
are management problems caused by the logic of the capitalist 
system. The role of the unions in defending the postal workers 
is not to aid the bourgeois state in working this out but rather to 
put forward demands for a shorter work week, wage parity, no 
lay-offs and the right to strike throughout the life of the con- 
tract. 


As was seen in the contract struggle, the role of independent 
rank and file committees is crucial in posing an alternative to 
the union bureaucracy’s inept leadership. Militants across the 
country should actively undertake the establishment of similar 
committees and work towards an eventual national co- 
ordination. These committees can determine the problems and 
develop coherent strategy for negotiations. Their daily activity 
of educating the workers, of acting as shop stewards, of 
discrediting and replacing the bureaucrats will greatly 
strenghten the fibers of the union and will lay the basis for 
raising the larger political questions which must eventually be 
settled through struggle not negotiations. 
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STRUGGLE IN SOUTHERN AFRICA 
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Amilcar Cabral 


Just over one month ago, Amilcar Cabral, 
founder and president of the African Party 
for the Independence of Guinea and the 
Cape Verde Islands (PAIGC), was viciously 
murdered by agents of Portugese im- 
perialism at his home in Conakry, Guinea. 


With his death the African and world 
revolutions have lost a courageous fighter, 
and an important theoretician. As a marxist, 
Cabral stressed the unity of the struggle to 
liberate Guinea-Bissau and the Cape Verde 
Islands with the struggle of the Portugese 
working class. He stated his commitment to 
a future state of Guinea-Bissau that would 
continue to fight for the elimination of all 
exploitation of man by man. 


Under Cabral’s leadership, the PAIGC 
guerrilla army has driven Portuguese 
troops from more than three-quarters of 


the territory of its small West African 
colony. And within this liberated territory, 
even while fighting to drive the Portuguese 
from their remaining strongholds, and 
defending against bombing attacks, PAIGC 
has established itself as the functioning 
government of more than half the people of 
the country. 


Amilcar Cabral was a great leader of the 
revolutionary struggle in his own country 
and one of the most significant African 
revolutionaries. He devoted his life to 
ridding Africa of the imperialist pest. He 
used revolutionary violence to fight against 
the barbaric system that continues to 
oppress millions of workers throughout 
Africa. His blood was shed in that struggle. 
Our fight is the same. The workers of Africa, 
of Canada and of the entire world will 
avenge him. 


For a number of years now the picture 
presented in the bourgeois press of the 
remaining white controlled territories of 
Africa, has been one of relative stability. 
Smith’s regime had, they said, survived 
the deliberately half-hearted sanctions 
campaign following on UDI in 1965 and, 
despite certain shortages, was maintaining 
a steadily expanding economy. The Por- 
tuguese propaganda machine crowed over 
alleged successes in the 10 year old war 
against the liberation forces of Angola, 
Mozambique and Guinea. The South African 
‘economic miracle’ continued unabated 
while opposition to the apartheid regime 
was at a low ebb and Vorster enjoyed in- 
creasing success in his diplomatic offensive 
into black Africa. 


This complacent picture, so assiduously 
drawn, has suddenly been shattered by a 
number of events in the past few weeks 
which have revealed the chronic instability 
of the racist regimes. 


PANIC 


1. On January 9 the Smith government 
announced a blockade of the Zambian 
border until Kaunda agreed to the closure of 
all guerilla bases. The Rhodesians were of 
course careful not to offend the chief 
representatives of imperialism in the area 
— they made an exception for the exports 
from Zambia’s copper mines! Certain 
points however immediately emerged: 


(a) the closure was a panic reaction to an 
apparently rather insignificant outbreak of 
violence involving the shooting by guerillas 
of a couple of white farmers. The ex- 
treme sensitivity of the racist regime in the 
face of these incidents is eloquent testimony 
totheir deeply felt lack of self confidence. 


(b) the subsequent dissembling of the South 
African government spokesmen showed 
clearly they had not been consulted on the 
move. Of course their cool reaction reflects 
Vorster’s aim of neutralising any threat 
from the North by quite different means — 
through involving the black African states 
within the South African economic orbit: the 


link up with Malawi being the most 
developed outcome of this strategy to date. 


(c) clearly Smith’s initiative was not very 
effectively co-ordinated with the Por- 
tuguese imperialists. When Kaunda an- 
nounced he would take all exports away 
from Rhodesia railways he had no problem 
about diverting a part of the copper to 
Lobito, Angola. 


STRIKES IN DURBAN 


2. For the past few weeks Durban in Natal 
has been the scene of an escalating series of 
strikes by African workers around the 
demand for a minimum wage equal to the 
official minimum subsistence level for a 
family of five. Currently three-fifths of 
Durban’s 400,000 workers are below this 
breadline. The upsurge appears to have 
been totally unforeseen by Government or 
employers who had no strategy for dealing 
with the situation. Some firms have con- 
ceded, other have taken a hard line, the 
Minister of Labour says the Government 
will not tolerate the situation but they’ve 
done nothing about it to date. Faced in other 
words with this mass upsurge of a key sector 
of their work force, the South African ruling 
class is temporarily paralysed. The lesson 
will not be lost on the black masses of 
Southern Africa. Since the Sharpeville 
Massacre of 1960, the apartheid government 
had apparently held the whip hand. In 
Namibia last year, in Durban this,the myth 
of invulnerability is being cracked. The 
prospect now is for a renewed upsurge of the 
nationalist struggle. 


On these key fronts for the African 
liberation movements therefore, 1973 has 
opened with events which demonstrate the 
weakness and confusion of the regimes in 
the white enclaves and the potential 
strength of the liberation forces. There can 
be every hope that the year will see further 
decisive steps forward. In such a period it 
will be the duty of socialists inside the im- 
perialist countries to develop the most 
stage of the African Revolution. 


from the Red Mole 
Tony Southall 
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At a certain stage of their development, the material forces of 


production in society come in conflict with the existing 
relations of production, or—what is but a legal expression for 
the same thing—with the property relations within which they 
have been at work before. From forms of development of the 
forces of production, these relations turn into their fetters. 
Then begins an epoch of social revolution. 

Karl Marx, 1859 


At the height of the post-war economic boom an influential 
school of American academics declared that capitalism had 
resolved basic class antagonisms. They declared the ‘end of 
ideology’ in general and of Marxism in particular. The social 
upheavals in the 1960’s were soon to prove them quite wrong. 


@ FROM TEMPORARY STABILIZATION TO CRISIS 


The 1946 Bretton Woods agreement which established the 
dollar as the basic currency of the capitalist world was made 
possible only because of the economic and political hegemony 
of the United States within the imperialist world. It depended 
on the dollar having greater stability than any other major 
capitalist currency and particularly on the rate of inflation in 
the U.S. being less than in any of the other key imperialist 
countries. . 

In the post-war period, when American imperialism was 
helping to rebuild the European and Japanese economies as 
bulwarks against communism, its economic hegemony 
remained unchallenged. But with the establishment in the 
1960’s of Japan and the European Common Market (especially 
West Germany) as first rank competitors with the U.S., its 
great lead began to shrink. The much newer industries of 
Europe and Japan were closing the technological gap with the 
U.S. and were increasingly competitive in terms of produc- 
tivity. Moreover American industry had to pay wages two or 
three times that of its European competitors (and even more 
in the case of Japan). 


Although the U.S.’s overall competitive edge is far from 
eliminated, it has been sufficiently narrowed to seriously 
reduce the manoeuverability of American imperialism. The 
huge outflows of dollars to finance American investment 
abroad, support its many neocolonies and pay for its huge 
military establishment around the world, resulted in a serious 
balance of payments defecit and a high rate of inflation in the 
US. 


Throughout the 1960’s there was a steady erosion of the 
strength of the US dollar. After the major expansion of the 
Vietnam war beginning in 1965 the American balance of trade 
began a sharp decline from a $6.6 billion surplus in 1964 to a $2 
billion deficit in 1971, and a $6.4 billion deficit in 1972. These 
have been the only two years in this century in which the 
United States has had a trade deficit! 


The monetary crisis of the U.S.the first signs of which ap- 
peared in the late 1950’s—is symptomatic of the much more 
fundamental contradictions of modern capitalism. The 
development of the productive forces is increasingly in con- 
tradiction with the existing relations of production (the class 
system based on private property). As the inter-imperialist 
competition intensifies this contradiction is exacerbated. 


The ruling class, whose primary concern is to protect its 
profits, has less and less room to manoeuvre to maintain the 
standard of living of the proletariat at a level which prevents 
working class discontent from becoming dangerously ex- 
plosive. The gap between society’s productive capacity and the 
purchasing power of the class widens. This results in a great 
deal of unused capacity, a crisis of overproduction and an 
increase in unemployment. The working class begins to see 
that capitalism is increasingly unable to meet even its most 
immediate needs and there is a rapid growth in its class and 
political consciouness. 


In order to prevent the economic and social crisis from getting 
out of control the capitalist governments have learned to use 
Keynesian economic planning to moderate the crisis and 
convert a potential depression into a ‘recession’. Their main 
tool in stimulating the economy is massive deficit spending. 
Although these measures have accomplished their immediate 
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goal, their long term costs have steadily accumulated. They 
have created a permanent, institutionalized inflationary force 
in all capitalist countries. The increase in national, corporate 
and private debts since World War Two has been phenomenal. 


Another aspect of Keynesian policy is that the state has 
assumed greater responsibility to protect and encourage cor- 
porate profits. It has done so not only by meeting the rapidly 
increasing social costs of maintaining the ecésemic in- 
frastructure—transportation, hydro, education, research and 
development, social welfare—but also by its growing role of 
providing direct subsidies to the corporations ‘‘to stimulate 
economic investment”. 


The expansion of the state’s role in the economy and the rapid 
growth of employment in the public service has helped to 
stabilize the economy in the short run. But it has also created 
an enormous financial burden on the public treasury which is 
assuming the proportions of an uncontrollable fiscal 
crisis. This has been one of the major factors contributing to 
inflation. 


@ BEYOND THE BOOM 


As a result of these underlying economic problems the post- 
war boom began to grind toa halt in the mid 1960’s. In the 
period 1969-72 there.was a general slowing down of economic 
growth in nearly all of the imperialist countries. The tendency 
of this crisis to generalize to a much greater extent than any of 
the other post-war recessions demonstrates the increasing 
interdependence and fragility of the imperialist economies 
today. Moreover the fact that economic recovery came about 
much more slowly than in past recessions—particularly in 
Canada, the U.S., and Britain —shows the decreasing ef- 
fectiveness of traditional anti-recessionary economic policies. 


The ever more frequent short term cycles of expansion- 
recession which have marked the period since the mid-sixties 
indicates that capitalism has entered a new long-term cycle of 
relative stagnation. Economic crises can not only be expected 
to be more frequent but also more serious than in the 
preceeding boom period. Thus although the 1969-72 recession 
appears to have been momentarily reversed for almost all of 
the imperialist countries the new period of growth will be 
relatively short-lived. 


@ ANY WAY OUT? 


There is an increasingly narrow range of options open to the 
bourgeoisie to stave off the ever more frequent crises of the 
imperialist system. It is usually a case of having to decide 
which policy represents a lesser evil. The United States, for 
example, has been torn between a policy of restoring its 
balance of payments and cutting back its overseas com- 
mittment (the McGovern option) or maintaining a high rate of 
growth and maintaining its imperial power. 


Every attempt to halt inflation and strengthen the dollar 


requires deflationary policies which result in slowing 
economic growth and creating a high rate of unemployment. 
Each attempt to create full employment and to promote a high 
rate of economic growth invariably increases inflation and 
further undermines the dollar. 


In 1968 Nixon attempted to stem the developing monetary and 
economic crisis with a harsh deflationary policy. The following 
year Trudeau instituted similar policies. In both countries the 
rate of unemployment grew to its highest post-war levels but 
had no significant effect on reducing inflation. 


In late 1970, with the high rate of unemployment becoming 
increasingly unacceptable, the Nixon administration reverted 
to anti-recession measures similar to those instituted in 
Canada some months later. Credit was expanded, interest 
rates lowered, government spending increased, tax incentives 
were provided to business. These measures only served to 
intensify inflation in both countries without seriously reducing 
the amount of unemployment. As a result the dollar continued 
to weaken and the monetary crisis became acute. 


In August 1971 Nixon announced his New Economic Policy. 
He had been forced to float the dollar, in effect devaluing it. To 
increase American competitiveness he also instituted wage 
and price controls and imposed a surtax on imports. The wage 
controls were an attempt to accomplish by direct means what 
the planned recession had failed to accomplish indirectly—to 
reduce the standard of living of the working class. This policy 
risked a serious. confrontation with the labour movement 
which was averted only by the sell out of the labour 
bureaucracy led by George Meaney. 


The effective devaluation of the U.S. dollar by 12- percent in 
Dec. 1971 was intended to cheapen U.S. exports while 
making foreign goods more expensive on the U.S. market, thus 
hopefully reducing the balance of payments deficit. But the 
currency realignment in itself-did not resolve any of the un- 
derlying economic causes of monetary crisis. 


The devaluation halted neither the inflationary pressures in 
the U.S. (though the rate of inflation was temporarily reduced) 
nor the outflow of capital necessary to maintain American 
imperialism. Thus the crisis broke out all over again with the 
announcement of 1972’s much greater trade deficit. Confidence 
in the dollar was further undermined and on Feb. 12 a second 
devaluation of 10 percent was announced. 


The United States is clearly going to have to take additional 
measures to prevent a further deepening of the crisis. It has to 
increase its competitive edge by a greater extent than the 
devaluation provides. Protectionist measures are certain to be 
used. They will be particularly directed at Canada and Japan 
who have the largest trade surpluses with the Americans. 
Canada could be very hard hit by such measures since two 
thirds of our trade is with the U.S. 


Nixon’s defensive measures have thus only served to intensify 
the inter-imperialist rivalries and to further the 
process of dividing the world into increasingly self- 
enclosed trading blocs. As the ruling class becomes in- 
creasingly desperate each capitalist state will attempt to win 
the most advantageous position for its own bourgeoisie at the 
expense of the others. The contradiction is that while fighting 
for its own advantage the bourgeosie must necessarily lose 
sight of its long term vested interest in the stability of in- 
ternational capitalism. 


@ DIFFERENT MEASURES 


The single theme which runs through all of the shifts in 
economic and monetary policy is the basic aim of the 
bourgeoisie to shift the problems of world capitalism onto the 
backs of the workers. Every new economic or monetary policy 
must be understood as an attempt by the ruling class to protect 
corporate profit without pricing itself out of world markets by 


| intensifying its attack on the living standards and on the 


militancy of the working class. 


The means by which this can be accomplished are many. 
Deflationary policies are essentially an attack on wages by 
reducing employment, eliminating a scarcity of labour and 
demoralizing a too militant working class. Real wages can 
also be undermined indirectly through inflation or more 
directly through wage controls. Devaluation contributes to 
inflation not only by increasing the price of imports but by 
creating a greater margin within which domestic capitalists 
can increase prices and still remain competitive. 


As the productivity of European and Japanese industries 
continues to increase, the necessity for North American 
capitalism of lowering the wide differential in wages will 
become even greater (just as the demands of the European 
working class to acheive wage parity will become greater). 

Since 1965 the U.S. has managed to halt the growth in the real 
income of American workers for the first time since the 
thirties. A similar trend has begun to manifest itself in 
Canada, parricularly among lower paid and non-unionized 
workers. However neither trend has been sufficient to regain 
North America’s competitive position. Canada is likely to soon 
follow the U.S. into a much more intense attack on the real 
wages of the working class through wage controls. 


There are of course other measures which are used by cor- 
porations and their state allies to weaken the power of the 
working class—the speedup of production to an almost un- 
bearable pace, the introduction of more and more repressive 
anti-labour legislation, the increased use of privately financed 
repression-fascist goon squads in Europe, professional 
strikebreaking companies in North America. 


@ THE RESULTS 


All of these measures can only lead to an intensification of the 
class struggle. The militant resistance of the European 
working class to the attack of the bourgeosie has been clearly 
demonstrated since 1968. General strikes, political strikes, 


plant occupations, violent confrontations with the police—all — 


have become increasingly commonplace. 


The result has been a serious crisis of political leadership 
within the bourgeoisie, as it vacillates between a hard line 
policy of direct confrontation (eg. Edward Heath, Richard 
Nixon) or a more indirect policy of trying to co-opt and 
demoralize the trade unions through the labour bureaucracy 
(Harold Wilson). 


In North America, the confrontation has been much less 
direct—so far—except in Quebec. Nevertheless, since the mid 
1960’s there has been a growth in worker militancy which is 
shown in the increase in the number and duration of strikes. In 
Canada this has been particularly true in the public service 
sector where the attack on wages has bveen most consistent. 
(In fact there has been an effectively maintained ceiling on 
wage increases of from 4 to 6 percent in the public service for 
several years now). 


The attempt to make the public service workers pay for the 
fiscal crisis of the state has led to a series of prolonged and 
militant strikes—the Quebec Common Front, the Postal 
Workers, the Ontario and Quebec Hydro workers and the 
sanitation workers in Vancouver, Montreal and Toronto. The 
student strikes at the University of Montreal and Quebec and 
the campaigns which have been waged across the country 
against the educational cutbacks also result from the state’s 
fiscal crisis. Nixon’s latest proposals to slash social welfare 
expenditures are basically motivated by the same con- 
siderations. 


The dilemma of North American capitalism is that in order to 
remain competitive with Europe and Japan, it must take 
measures which will inevitably produce class conflict on this 
continent of the form which has characterized European class 
relations in recent years. Canada, which is one of the weakest 
links in the imperialist chain, is going to become extremely 
vulnerable to such a development—especially in Quebec. 


During a period of working class quiescence (such as the 1950’s 
and early 1960’s) the ideas of revolutionary socialism appear 
to be just that —ideas preached by militants because of their 
own conviction and consciousness. But when those ideas begin 
to coincide with the immediate material interests of an in- 
creasingly militant working class, then their potential is highly 
explosive. 


Such a conjuncture leads to the rapid political radicalization of 
the working class. The struggle for a socialist revolution will 
then be once again on the immediate historical agenda in 
North America. 


Steve Penner 
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